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LUMBER 


of All Kinds 


THE A.T. STEARNS LUMBER CO. 


Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, INC. 
REAL ESTATE 


10 State Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 


564 Commonwealth Ave. 109 Concord Street 
NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


Cafe des Invalides 


Compounded 


This com is 
not all co but 
contains shout: seven- 
eighths coffee, of the 
finest grades, blend- 
ed with vegetable 
substances which 
have been found to 
render it more 
healthful than pure 
coffee in that it does 
not produce nervous- 
mess or wakefulness. 
“CAFE DES 

INVALIDES"’ 
does not produce the 
yet 


“CAFE 
TNVALIDES” 
pleases the most 


critical coffee 
connoisseurs 


S. S. PIERCE CO. 


Boston, Mass. 


Established 1859 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 


Gndertakers 


BOSTON—BROOKLINE—CAMBRIDGE 
City and Out-of-Town Service 


James Forgie’s Sons 


17 Merchants Row 
Boston, Mass. 


Harness and Horse Goods 


Notice:—We will mail to any address in New 
England at cost, 65 cents per pair, attractive 
cheek pieces for open bridle such as were 
made by us for the M.S. P. C. A. 


AW YER’ 


CRYSTAL 


BLUE 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 88 BROAD ST. BOSTON 


Humane Literature and Band of Mercy Supplies 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
at 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass., at these prices, postpaid. 
( Titles in bold-face are of books.) 


Complete price-list will be mailed free upon application. 


Our Dumb Animals, Vol. 57, June, 1924- 


Colored Posters, 17 x 2S inches, with attrac- 

tive pictures and verses, six in the set . $1.00 
Be Kind to Animals Blotte we, 68 $0.50 per 100 


Write for special price-list of literature in foreign lan- 
guages (Spanish, Portuguese, Italian and Yiddish). 


About the Horse 


Don—His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, 
cloth, $1.50 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, 45 cts.......paper, 20 cts. 
What Constitutes Crue Ity, Francis H.Rowley »-y, $0.30 per 100 
Know Your Horse, Major E. G. Huber...... 30 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 5cts.each, or 5.00 “ 
he Horse—Treatment of Sores, Diseases, ete. .60 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5 e 
Two Horses I Have Known, Mary C. Yarrow, .50 “ 
Norie and the Outlaw, a story ............. 50 


The Horse’s Point of View in Summer, card.. 1.00 “ * 
Advice on Stable Management, card........ 1.00 - 
The Overhead Checkrein, card (two sides) .. .560 “ “ 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, new, illus., $1.50 .......... small, 50 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... ar 00 per 100 
The Dog—Its Care in Health and Disease . 60 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4... bo 
What the Chained 
About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Brown, 318 pp., illus.... cloth, $1.50 


The Lady of the Robins ................ cloth, 35 cts. 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 1 and 2 hia 4 per 100 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........... 

The Air-gun and the Birds ................ cs 
“Look at the Birds,” by Dr. Charles E. Jefferson 30 im os 


About the Cat 
The Cat—Its Care in Health + Disease ..$0. 4 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet No. 


Do Not Leave Your Cat to 50 
“The Beggar Cat,” post-card, 6 cts. perdoz. .50 “ “ 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Kenniston, 150 pp.. boards, $1.00 
The Animal’s Magna Charta in Ethnic 
History and in Ethical Truth, E. P. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 35 cts. ............ paper, 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 35c.. paper, 15 cts. 


The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 30 cts. ..... paper, 15 cts, 
Michael Brother of Jerry, Jack London ..cloth, 75 cts. 
Jack London Club Posters, 22 x 32 inches, one 


for 15 cts., two for 25 cts., five or more ... each, 10 cts. 
What is the Jack London Club? ........... -+$0. = per 100 
Foreword from ‘Michael Brother of Jerry” 
How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp. ..... in | 
Human Nature in Some Pets I’ve Had .... 1.00 “ “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, Animals . .50 “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, Cate... 


Humane Education 
The Teacher’s Helper in Humane Education, PAs »10 cts. 


Humane Stamps in colors..............+-+ 25 per 100 
“Be Kind to Animals’ Pennants ......... 25 cts. 
“Be Kind to Animals” Placards............ ach, 3 cts, 


he Humane Idea, Dr. Francis H. Rowley, Pm 35 cts, 
paper, 15 cts. 
Friends and Helpers (selections for school 
Angell Prize Recitations (paper). 55 cts. 
Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals .. . .$3.00 per 100 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty....... — 
Teaching Which is of Vital Importance ..... — 
How to Organize a Society for the Protection 

Festival of Tender Mercies ............... 
Woman's Indifference, Dr. Rowley ......... 
Outlines of Study in Humane “ 
A Talk with the Teacher ................. -50 4 
The Coming Education 

Band of Mercy 
“Be Kind to Animals” Buttons............ $1.00 per 100 
Buttons—white star on blue ground, with gilt 

letters and border, one cent each ........ 1.00 per 100 
Badges, gold finish, large, 10 cts. .......... small, 5 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” 35 cts. 
“Band of Mercy” Register ................ 10 cts. 


Songs of Happy Life, with music, 8. J. Eddy, 50 cts. 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only). . $3. . per 100 
Band of Mercy Membership Card ......... 

How to Form Bands of Mercy ............ 30 eS 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 


Cuticura 
Will Help You 


Use Cuticura Soap Every Da 


HUMANE POSTERS 


Attractive colored pictures of children and animals, 
and appropriate verses, lithographed by Child Welfare 
Association, size 17 by 28 inches, six different subjects, 
formerly sold at $3.15, now one dollar, postpaid, for 
the set of six. 


A sample poster mailed for 10 cents 


American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood Avenue Boston 17, Mass. 


The Animal’s Magna Charta 
in Ethnic History and 
in Ethical Truth 
By EDWARD P. BUFFET 


Invaluable to humane workers and 
should be read by all lovers of animals. 
It is at once scholarly, scientific and 
interesting. 

Published by the 
American Humane Education Society 
180 Longwood A Boston 17, Mass. 


Price 15 Cents 


Prints (for Standard Machi 


“THE BELL OF ATRI” 


Ideal Film for Humane Entertainments, Schools, 
Churches, Women’s Clubs, etc. 


SHOULD BE SHOWN IN EVERY MOTION PICTURE THEATER IN THE COUNTRY 


Produced Especially for the American Humane Education Society at a Cost of Nearly $4,000 
Only) for Sale and to Rent. Write for Terms. 


AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston 17, Mass. 
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Published monthly by the — Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 187 


The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
—COWPER 


AND Mercy TO- 


Every Livina 
CREATURE. 


9. 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage provided for in section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized, July 13, 1918 
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THERE was, years ago, a school of philoso- 
phy that held that animals were automata, 
so constituted as to be incapable of suffering. 
Alas that the facts refute the philosophy! 


CONTEMPLATING the burden of suffering 
and torture endured by the animal world, 
innocent of any moral wrong, since time began, 
how insoluble the mystery of it all becomes. 


STEPS are already being taken by the Anti- 
Vivisection Societies of the country to hold 
an International Anti-Vivisection and Ani- 
mal Protection Congress in connection with 
the Sesqui-Centennial celebration in Phila- 
delphia in 1926. 


THIS magazine has stood unfalteringly, 
since it was founded, for peace. Not peace 
at any price; but its conviction has been 
that if nations would spend half the time and 
money in preparing for peace they spend in 
preparing for war there would be no war. 


WHILE the world lives in the hope that the 
next war, should the nations be mad enough 
to start it, will be without resort to poisonous 
gases, we are glad to know that gas masks 
have been invented for all the various kinds of 
animals that the modern man impresses into 
his service in his military campaign. 


THE authors of “Dog and Man” tell us that 
“great freedom was allowed to the owners of 
dogs by the medieval church, and it was 
permitted for dogs to enter all sacred build- 
ings with their masters. We read,” they con- 
tinue, ‘‘at Avignon the dogs made love or war, 
and barked in the churches at pleasure.” 


SOMEONE, having studied the figures, 
affirms that ‘the money spent in sending our 
fleet to Australia, including the cost of re- 
pairs, would build universities in every state 
of the Australian Commonwealth and as 
many universities in Japan. Which outlay 
would mean more for peace? 


FOR WHAT DO OUR TWO SOCIE- 
TIES STAND? 


For the prevention of cruelty to all ani- 
mals and for the securing and enforcement 
of just legislation against those who wil- 
fully ignore their rights and unjustly treat 
them; for the education of those who are 
to be the men and women of the future in 
the principles of justice and compassion to 
all sentient life. 

These principles, established in character 
and finding expression in life’s relationships, 
mean the end of race prejudice, of inter- 
national suspicions and jealousies; they in- 
volve the preparation for peace instead of 
the preparation for war, and can only issue 
in the finest type of citizenship—that type 
of citizenship on which, and on which alone, 
can be built an enduring republic. 

Into the fellowship of those who seek 
such ends can conte all men of good-will 
whatever their color, their creed, or their 
country. 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN? 


LIFFORD L. DAY, United Press Staff 
Correspondent in London, cables to 
the Pittsburgh Press that there are more 
cruisers, destroyers, and submarines building 
and projected for the five powers who signed 
the treaty—the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan—than were building 
for the seven great naval powers at the time 
the world war began. These facts must be 
known to President Coolidge. In the light 
of them we cannot help believing his voice 
will be heard insisting that the Washington 
treaty shall not be regarded by its signatories 
as if it were a mere juggling with words. Here 
is an opportunity for leadership for the 
United States. For such leadership the rest 
of the world is evidently waiting. 


THE Washington treaty absolutely settled 
the peace in the Pacific. People who talk 


publicly of a conflict between Japan and the 
United States are “doing a great disservice.” 
Rear ApMIRAL Puetps of the U. S. Navy. 


THE HEAD-HUNTERS 


HOSE who read the article entitled 
“‘Head-Hunting” in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica will find the following sentence: 
‘With the Ilongotes a bridegroom must bring 
his bride a number of heads, those of Chris- 
tians being preferred.” We are not here con- 
cerned with the religious faith of the poor 
mortals, the victims of violent and sudden 
death, whose heads hung at the belts of those 
gay young blades of a distant land and time. 
But we are deeply concerned with, and no 
little ashamed of, the head-hunters of our own 
country and age. You will see them on our 
highways, on our street-cars, in our automo- 
biles, on our beaches; and around their necks 
and shoulders will be draped, with an at- 
tempted grace, the signs by which to know 
them, the furry corpses, from the wood and 
the water, of animals done to death. The 
skins intact, from the piteous sockets where 
once were the living, bright, and wary eyes, 
will stare harshly two round beads; appended 
to the legs, where once the polished claws 
flashed sharp and strong, there will dangle 
flat pieces of horn or shell edged with four 
teeth. Were their fastidious feminine wearers 
to come upon these little bodies beside the 
road or in the wood, they would shrink away 
with dread. Consistency, thou art indeed a 
jewel—a decoration far more lovely for their 
wearing. And the slogan of the head-hunter 
is not “Warmth,” but “Beauty”! 


AMERICA is our best customer. Do you 
think we are likely in sport or malice to begin 
hurling shrapnel or high explosive shells at 
that market? American materials and manu- 
factures form the foundation of our life. 
Who but a madman, American or Japanese, 
would dream of thrusting a sword through 
the interlacement?”’ These are the words 
of the Prime Minister of Japan. Alas that 
there are madmen both in America and in 
Japan! 

BLACK BEAUTY is now being translated 
into Bulgarian through the generosity of a 
lover of animals, and 3,000 copies are to be 
distributed gratuitously to the children in the 
schools. 
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OUR DUMB 


ANIMALS 


REVULSION TO CRUELTIES INCREASING 


TRAINED ANIMAL PERFORMANCES 


MEMBERSHIP in the Jack London Club 
has reached 342,823. 

WHEN you look at them behind their 
prison bars—the captives in our zoos—do you 
think of the thousands that have died, and 
that yearly die, on the long voyage that 
stretches from their native haunts to the 
dreary cells where the survivors are doomed to 
wear out their lives in heart-breaking bond- 
age? 


ZOO ANIMALS SUFFER AND DIE 
RTIFICIALITY of surroundings, noise 


and gasoline fumes from motor traffic 
are described as the reasons for animals in the 
Woodland Park Zoo (Seattle) killing them- 
selves and dying from disease. Last season, 
frightened at a steady stream of automobiles. 
four deer charged into the corral fence and 
broke their necks. 

“Taken from the quiet surroundings of 
their native haunts into the noise and gas- 
laden air of the park,” said Dr. Gus Knudson, 
director of the zoo, “the animals lose interest 
in life and die, if they are not frightened to 
death.” 


BISON OUTGROW RANGE 


HE American Bison narrowly escaped 
extermination. By one of the most de- 
liberate and wasteful slaughtering orgies in 
all history these valuable animals that wan- 
dered over the western prairies in millions were 
reduced to the vanishing point. It was forty 
years ago, when the number of wild bison had 
dropped to a little more than a thousand head, 
that measures were taken to prevent the total 
annihilation of one of America’s finest species 
of animal life. The few scattered remnants 
of the former mighty herds were gathered 
into government reservations and the bison 
was saved from extinction, at least for a time. 
Under the protective and fostering care of 
the Canadian government the bison have 
made a steady gain in numbers. At Wain- 
wright Park, Alberta, there were until re- 
cently, more than 8,000 animals, and the 
necessity arose of finding greater range for so 
large a herd. Some 2,000 of the animals 
were corralled and shipped by rail and scow 
into the far north near Lake Athabaska. 
Recent reports announce that these buffaloes 
have not taken kindly to their new reserva- 
tion and have started to move back toward 
their former home. The fate or future of the 
once majestic rovers of the plains is still 
problematical. It is certain, however, that the 
public park, the zoo, and the narrow confine 
could not long preserve the American bison. 


NO, THIS LIONESS IS NOT DEAD. 


THE. DANCING BEAR 
J. CORSON MILLER 
TRAINED to caper is the big, black bear, 
With his faithful paws held high, 


Though his heart be heavy as his lumbering legs, 
As the puerile crowds pass by. 


The whip will snap, and his eyes will twinkle, 
But, alas, with a counterfeit mirth, 

Because he remembers the three black cubs, 
And the mate that gave them birth. 


Blinded by lights, who was bred to the sun, 
And a lair never washed by the moon, 
He clumsily waltzes, and dips and sways 

To the lilt of a crazy tune. 


Wearily now, as the night wears on, 
He moves on his burning feet, 
Dreaming betimes of a savage trail, 

But mostly of rest and meat. 


TRAINED dogs are the headliner at a the- 
ater. Why not exhibit some well-trained 
young people as a novelty? asks the Cincin- 
nati Commercial-Tribune. 


PART OF 2,000 BISON HERD BEING MOVED TO FAR NORT 


TABOOED BY MEMBERS OF JACK LONDON CLUB 


SHE HAS SUCCUMBED TO THE HEAT 


Keystone 


A GOOD FIGHT 
(Editorial in the Times-Gazette, Redwood City, Cal.) 


HE Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals has issued a pamphlet con- 
cerning the rodeo, and will. we hope, make a 
strenuous effort to have these barbarous exhi- 
bitions of cruelty made very unpopular, if not 
unlawful. The rodeo is at best an unneces- 
sary and fiendish show of human cruelty, and 
is contrived to sate the beastly passions of a 
bloodthirsty mob. 


What sport is there in seeing the agonized 
antics of a pain-crazed steer, thrown so heavily 
to the ground that ribs are broken, and in 
some cases torn loose from the backbone? 
Then to see this injured animal trying to fight 
off the attacks of another animal, who, claim- 
ing the distinction of having been created in 
God’s image, twists the neck of the poor beast 
the while his hands are gripping the sensitive 
membranes of the creature’s nostrils. 

Why do civilized people stand for such 
cruelty? Why do they howl with glee at the 
antics of a horse whose back has been wet 
with acid or other burning liquid to make him 
buck, or around whose sensitive flanks a rough, 
hard rope has been tied to cut into the horse’s 
flesh at every move, that he may appear the 
more active? 

Is it necessary that in this so-called enlight- 
ened age animals must be tortured to death 
by fiends who from their deviltry would 
appear more at home among the devils in 
hell, in order to provide a holiday for the mob? 
Why condemn the Romans who delighted at 
the sight of maidens being clawed to pieces by 
lions in the arena, when the same passions, 
the same thirst of blood and the same gloat- 
ing over the sufferings of helpless creatures. 


animates the crowds in our own country 
today? 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


A Tourist’s Observations in South America 
Natural Beauty and Splendor of Cities Marred by Cruelties to Animals 


EFORE a wise traveler starts on a jour- 

ney into strange and foreign countries, 

he studies their geography and history, the 

greater to enjoy the wonders of their natural 

scenery and to appreciate their achievements 
in patriotism and progress. 

And so it was that my studies, before start- 
ing on my South American tour, gave me great 
anticipation. 

I expected to be awe-struck by the great, 
mysterious ruins of Inca civilization; to be 
charmed with the childlike, picturesque In- 
dian of Cuzco land; to be inspired by the 
beauty of ancient cathedral and medizval art 
of Spanish and Portuguese South America; 
to be benefitted by information at close 
range of the great cattle, leather, coffee and 
fruit industries of the southern and eastern 
states; to be stirred over the patriotic ad- 
ventures of these neighbor republics who shed 
their blood that they, like my own country, 
might bequeath to posterity the proud glory 
of freedom; to be spell-bound over the radi- 
ance of jewel-cities like Santiago and Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo and Rio Janeiro with 
their gem-like setting of ocean and mountain 
and harbor, of ethereal sky and scintillating 
water and sunset glow; to weave again in 
dreams the historic splendors of Cuzco, Are- 
quipa, Lima, and La Paz. 

Now, at the end of my journey, can I record 
that these have been my experiences? 

No! 

These might have been truly registered in 
my experience had not my mind been dis- 
tracted and shocked by the awful defect in 
the personnel of each South American state. 

This defect is the wanton and widespread 
indifference to animal suffering. 

Up in Inca-land, the burro is worked in a 
starving condition. It is urged on, under 
immeasurable burdens—not with whips, that 
is too gentle—but with nailed prods, with 
metal tools, that tear and pinch and screw 
the flesh. I saw an Indian walking by his 
burro pick up a rock and hit the animal on the 
head, simply to make it hurry up. 

The owner of a big plant told me it was no 
uncommon occurrence for burros to fall dead 
at the end of a trail or en route from lack of 
food. 

A veterinarian said it was common to cut 
open the great, putrefying sores and galls 
formed by the loads and put the pack right 
back on the wound. 

Pack animals are put to graze, as a matter 
of course, without removal of the great, cum- 
brous pack-saddle; thus the back is never 
aired; the sores never given a chance to heal. 

Through the extensive, grazing, pasture 
lands, I saw cattle herded into cars, side- 
tracked and unattached. I was told, by one 
who knows whereof he speaks, that these 
cattle are herded in these cars four or five 
days without food or water before they even 
start on their transportation to destination. 
a, am informed there are no laws to prevent 

is. 

Men make great fortunes from the cattle 
business in South America. But fortunes 
made from animals with no restraint as to 
their suffering are tainted. Owners of tainted 
fortunes should read the history of the trapper 


FLORA HELM KRAUSE 


who accumulated his wealth from the agony 
and blood and terror of the trapped animal. 
On his death-bed he cringed with fear of the 
punishment he thought God would mete to 
him in retribution for the suffering he had 
caused. So he willed his fortune to found 
societies for the protection of animals against 
man’s commercial greed. 

South Americans, will you not now, instead 
of waiting for your death-bed repentance, 
help to legislate and operate decent transpor- 
tation for the cattle that put wealth into your 
pocket? 

Will not your food and drink taste better 
to you if you know that, through your effort, 
no beast is ravening with hunger and madden- 
ing witb thirst? 

Everywhere I went in the cities of this great 
continent, the cities of magnificent views and 
gem-like setting, of boulevards and prados, of 
monuments and palaces, I could not see these 
splendors because always at my feet was some 
pathetic, straying outcast—a dying kitten, 
a dog one mass of mange and sores, a mule 
covered with welts that bite into the flesh. 
a cab-horse starved, beaten, and overworked— 
a living, suffering skeleton, with raw, bleeding 
sores on its back and shoulders, and hopeless 
despair in its pathetic eyes. 

I noted in your parks the many patriots 
and heroes, mounted on noble steeds and 


CONCRETE DRINKING TROUGH FOR ANIMALS AT CHUQUICAMATA, CHILE 


chargers, perpetuated to posterity in bronze 
and marble. But I also noted the tragic 
absence of drinking fountains to quench the 
thirst of the living martyrs that carry the bur- 
dens to build up your wonderful cities with 
their monuments to the dead. 

Citizens of South America, will you not 
join your local societies for the protection of 
animals; give them your co-operation that 
they may gather up the starving and diseased 
strays that infest your parks and prados and 
disgrace your very doorsteps? 

Presidents and lawmakers of the states of 
South America, will you not legislate to rem- 
edy this canker of indifference to the suffering 
of animals, these faithful servants who make 
your country’s commerce, markets, and 
wealth? 

Clergymen and priests, will you not preach 
mercy to all of God’s creatures in the name of 
Him who said, “Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy?” 

Teachers, will you not include humane 
education in your curriculum—for character 
cannot be formed without a balance between 
moral and mental development? 

And then, indeed, would the strangers 
within your gates behold and enjoy and pub- 
lish in their own lands the beauties and the 
wonders and the glories of the republics of 
South America! 


This fountain was erected through the kindly efforts of Mrs. O. F. Frederick of Reading, 
Penn., who has spent several years in Chile and other countries of South America and has done 
much there to provide for the comfort of domestic animals. Its location is in the great Atacama 
Desert distant about two days’ travel by train from the port of Antofagasta. It is nearly 10,000 
feet above sea level, on a sandy plain, where rain seldom falls and no natural vegetation grows. 

Mrs. Frederick has been the guiding spirit in the formation of the “Banda de Piedad” (Band 
of Mercy) at Chuquicamata, which is still in existence and doing creditable work. Some time 
ago she was instrumental in having a drinking trough constructed in Peru, midway between 
Lima and Callao, along a road heavily traveled by beasts of burden. At present four troughs 
are being placed in Quito, Equador, also through her efforts. 
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ANIMALS 


MAD DOG FALLACY 
B. W. GODSHALL 


NE morning several months ago, I was 

in my office of the wholesale drug com- 

pany where I am general superintendent, 

when I suddenly noticed a scuffling and com- 
motion in the outer store. 

“Help! Help! There’s a mad dog out 
here!” came in startled tones. 

I rushed out to investigate, and found a 
crowd of terrified employees huddled on the 
tops of the counters, where they had fled when 
the animal entered the store. 

“Be careful! He'll bite you!’ screamed 
someone, as I approached the dog, a common 
street mongrel. He was frothing at the 
mouth and emitted a series of dismal wails as 
he lay panting near the front door. 

“You'd better shoot him!” suggested a man 
who was perching on a desk over in the corner. 

For several seconds I stood silently watch- 

- ing the animal who was now writhing and in 
great pain. He went in and out among the 
stools and boxes on the floor, in a frantic man- 
ner. Then, all at once, I saw a pool of blood 
where he had been lying—a thin stream of 
red coming from his neck. 

“That dog’s not mad! He’s been hit by 
an automobile!’ I cried, going closer to him. 
“He's come in here to seek a safe spot to die 
in. 

Unconvinced, the employees remained in 
their places of refuge while I hailed a police- 
man and made arrangements to take the poor 
animal to a hospital. When he was laid in 
the patrol he ceased struggling and closed his 
eyes. I thought he was dead, but the veter- 
inarian found a spark of life and, although he 
had been severely injured, he did not die. 

Several weeks later when he was discharged 
from the hospital as cured, I could not resist 
the temptation to exhibit my newly-acquired 
pet to that cowardly bunch of employees at 
the store. 

“This is the mad dog who so terrified you!” 
I announced, as I entered with the animal, 
now sleek and fat, at my side. His mild 
brown eyes regarded the admiring crowd with 
wonder. 

“Never shoot a dog upon suspicion of mad- 
ness,” I admonished them. My pet, as 
though he understood, snuggled closer, stick- 
ing a moist nose into my palm. My heart 
skipped a beat, and at that moment I felt as 
a life guard must after he has saved a child 
from drowning. 


DOG RESCUES DOG 
HENRY CHAS. SUTER 


T is not very often that we hear or read 

about good Samaritanism between dogs, 
but here is a little story, and a true one at 
that, which is well worth recording. 

This incident happened recently at the 
summer cottage owned by W. G. Boothby 
of Augusta, Me., which is situated upon 
the western shore of Lake Cobbosseecontee, 
which also happens to be the location of the 
Maine State Y. M. C. A. training camp. 

Cottagers around the lake heard the bark- 
ing of a dog all one night, and, while nobody 
paid much attention to it, they did think it 
strange that the barking should continue all 
the next morning. Finally, two men who 
were employed at one of the cottages fell to 
wondering what all the barking meant and 
decided to start out to locate it. Proceeding 
in the direction of the sound, they came upon 


‘ 


WAITING A CALL TO 


SERVICE 


an Irish setter belonging to Nathan Weston 
of Augusta, and the dog led them along a well- 
worn path in the deep grass to a shallow well 
near Mr. Boothby’s cottage, where they dis- 
covered a collie that had fallen into the well. 

The collie was found to belong to William 
McNamara of East Winthrop, and was nearly 
exhausted. The well is cemented, and the 
dog had worn away his nails in many vain 
attempts to climb out of the well. He was 
rescued and given a good rub until dried off. 
and then given some hot milk, after which he 
was restored to his owner. 

The setter in the hope of bringing aid to 
the collie had constantly run back and forth 
while engaged in his persistent barking, and 
had worn a path through the grass by his 
determination. While the call to service came 
with no other language than the bark of a dog, 
yet its persistency ultimately effected the 
rescue. 


THE SNARE 


I HEAR a sudden cry of pain! 
There is a rabbit in a snare: 
Now I hear the cry again, 
But I cannot tell from where. 


But I cannot tell from where 
He is calling out for aid; 
Crying on the frightened air, 
Making everything afraid. 


Making everything afraid, 
Wrinkling up his little face, 
As he cries again for aid, 
And I cannot find the place! 


And I cannot find the place 
Where his paw is in the snare. 
Little one! 0, little one! 
I am searching everywhere. 


JAMES STEPHENS 


Remember the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals in your will. 


HOG PSYCHOLOGY 


LFORD C. PRESTON, who represented 

Idaho in the Legislature during the last 

two sessions, recently sold a brood sow which 

he had owned for two years to a neighbor. 

The sow always had been a pet, but had never 
followed him about the farm. 

On the Sunday morning after the sale she 
came home at daybreak and asked Mr. Pres- 
ton to admit her to the barn, where her five 
pigs had been, which he had sold during the 
interim. When she found that they were not 
there, she came out, at her former owner's 
suggestion. He then went to the field to feed 
the horses and she followed him—following him 
later back and forth across the fields while he 
was at work. He led her into the barn again 
when he was ready to go to the pasture to 
milk. A little later he saw her in the road 
looking for him. He arose and said, “Here 
I am,” and she came on the run; then fol- 
lowed him back and forth as he milked each 
cow and followed him as he did some more 
work; then lay at the back gate while he ate 
breakfast. Mr. Preston remarked to his wife 
and daughter that he intended to make an 
experiment. Going outside, he said: “We 
will go home.” He then led the way a half 
mile east and a half mile north to the home of 
her present owner. They had not proceeded 
far when she ran to him and touched him with 
her nose with an air which meant: “You are 
making a mistake.” They had to pass the 
hog enclosures of one neighbor. Here she 
hesitated, but Mr. Preston talked her into 
following him. When they arrived at the 
pen from which she had escaped, she declined 
to enter. Her owner went after a pail of milk, 
but during his absence her former owner used 
his most persuasive phrases and she volun- 
tarily entered. 

Mr. Preston thought that such fidelity 
should be rewarded and attempted to buy 
her back, but her present owner preferred to 
keep her. 


BARNEY’S BRAVERY 
HENRY MULLER 


[® the early days in the West, wolves were 

among the worst enemies of live stock and 
young colts seemed an especial delicacy to 
them. A striking bit of animal devotion was 
once shown in connection with their depre- 
dations. 

Barney, one of my horses while in Okla- 
homa, was wickedly wise. He hated to be 
caught. Finally I resorted to turning him 
out with a piece of chain on his halter. One 
night I was awakened by unusual noises. J 
could hear the sound of running horses and 
the unmistakable rattle of Barney’s chain, 
with occasional loud squeals and anxious 
whinnies. 

Although I guessed the presence of both a 
new colt and the wolves, I could do nothing, 
for the night was as dark as pitch. Pasture 
and sky blended into solid blackness. I fired 
off the shotgun a few times but Barney could 
still be heard running wildly. Presently, from 
a hill beyond the pasture, came that fearful 
sound, the howl of the “grays.”” They were 
evidently leaving. 

Next day Barney walked with drooping 
head. He was lather-marked as from a hard 
ride. His brave defense, and the mystery of 
the chain, had combined in a successful effort 
at protection. Nellie came up with the 
bunch, proudly nosing a wobbly little bay 
colt, entirely unharmed. 
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THE DEEPER GROUNDS OF OUR 
HUMANE DUTIES* 


UR present theories of life are based on 
petty notions about the values of the 
“lower” orders. Discoveries in science call 
for a revision so drastic that as yet we cannot 
find our true bearings. I can here only sug- 
gest a few disturbing problems which would 
need volumes for their discussion. Espe- 
cially, our glimpses of the upgrowth of life on 
earth through vast ages offer to the humane 
mind three topics on which to ponder: 

(1) That pity grounded in the brotherhood 
of all creatures which the Orientals learned 
through their belief in Transmigration may be 
fostered in us by the teachings of Evolution. 
A “Universal Kinship” Moore has termed it. 
This concedes something to the narrowness of 
our emotions, to our partiality, since a pure 
good will would go out equally to all, were they 
brethren or aliens. Yet owing to the limitations 
of our sympathy, it is a helpful point of view. 

(2) The laws of Evolution are non-moral 
and cruel; they cause both good and evil. 
Only with reserve must we seek in them for 
ethical guidance. As man attains to moral 
consciousness there works in him a higher 
law, often contrary to that of Nature. I here 
refrain from judging the question whether this 
law is itself a part of Evolution. However 
that may be, we are practically called upon to 
ally ourselves with a subtle Power in the uni- 
verse which works for good by seeming to 
violate the laws of Nature. In this rebellion 
I believe that the main principle which we 
should follow is pity, compassion, sympathy. 

(3) The present habits of thought in Chris- 
tendom were formed when it was believed 
that animals had existed on earth less than a 
week longer than men; hence there was no 
problem of their previous suffering. The ages 
of vital development are now understood to 
be so long that the sum of human pains and 
pleasures on earth cannot be counted as more 
than a drop in the bucket compared with the 
total experienced by the lower animals or by 
the races in form of man which had not yet 
reached a moral consciousness. Why this is so 
” *This is the final chapter in “The Animal's Magna 
Charta in Ethnic History and in Ethical Truth” by Edward 


7. Buffet. Copyright, 1925, by the American Humane 
Education Society, Boston. 


we cannot tell. To think about it is perilous. 
But if it unsettle our opinions, it may so arouse 
our sympathies as to do more good than harm. 

Now let me try to state the simple truths 
underlying all our duty: 

The essence of all good is kindness. 

The essence of all wrong is cruelty. 

As I read history I look upon the second 
aspect as the greater, although in this judg- 
ment few may concur. 

These rules virtually state the Christian 
law of Love. 

There remains to point out a firm ground 
for altruism. This has caused no end of 
trouble to ethical reasoners, yet seems to me 
axiomatic, its very simplicity obscuring it. 
A pain is just as bad a thing in the world if 
some other man or animal feels it, rather than 
youorl. Only the lack of nerve communica- 
tion makes the difference to us. In so far as 
we overcome the illusion of self, in so far as 
we project our minds in sympathy, we rise 
above the personal distinction. Whoever 
once grasps this direct, although evasive, 
truth should have no future trouble in be- 
lieving that the reason for altruism is absolute. 

This I understand to be essentially Henry 
Sidgwick’s axiom of ‘“‘Rational Benevolence.” 
It is a theory underlying The Golden Rule. 
And indeed, is it not all implied in that pop- 
ular aphorism, “Put yourself in his place?” 

Never before has it been harder than now 
to account for the animal suffering in the uni- 
verse, but never before has our duty in regard 
to it been more clear and imperative. 


WITH passable food and, above all, with 
good usage, the ass becomes the most sub- 
missive, faithful, and affectionate of compan- 
ions. Let it be saddled or harnessed, loaded 
with pack-saddle, panniers, farm tools, or 
what not, it shirks no labor. If there is any 
fodder for it, it eats; if not, it crops the 
thistles by the side of the road; and if there 
are no thistles it goes hungry without letting 
its fast diminish in the least its good will. 
It is a philosophical beast, neither humiliated 
by bearing the poor man’s pack saddle nor 
puffed-up by the rich-man’s elegant housings, 
and anxious only to do its duty everywhere 
always. J. H. Faspre 


ASSES—TOO OFTEN THE LAUGHING-STOCK AND DRUDGE OF MANKIND 


WILD BEES AND THEIR WAYS 
EDWARD A. WILLIAMS 


F all the creatures with which man has 

surrounded himself, there is none that 
seems so much like a product of civilization 
as the honey-bee. A colony of bees, with 
their division of labor, their love of gain and 
their neatness and love of order, seems as far 
removed from a condition of rude nature as 
does the automobile from the Indian pack- 
horse, yet the fact remains that the honey- 
bee is essentially a wild creature and never 
has been and never will be thoroughly domes- 
ticated. Its proper home is the woods and 
thither every new swarm counts on going; 
and thither many do go in spite of the care 
and watchfulness of the bee-keeper. If the 
woods in any given locality are deficient in 
trees with suitable cavities, the bees resort to 
all sorts of makeshifts; they go into barns, 
into chimneys, under stones, into rocks, and 
so forth. Several chimneys in my locality 
are taken possession of by colonies of bees 
nearly every season. One day while bee 
hunting, I developed a line that went toward 
a farm-house where I had reason to believe no 
bees were kept. I followed it up and ques- 
tioned the farmer about his bees. He said 
he kept no bees, but that a swarm had taken 
possession of his chimney, and another had 
gone under the clapboards in the gable end 
of his house. He had taken a large lot of 
honey out of both places the year before. 
Another farmer had told me that his family 
had seen a number of bees examining a knot- 
hole in the side of his house. The next day as 
they were sitting down to dinner, their atten- 
tion was attracted by a loud humming noise, 
when they discovered a swarm of bees settling 
on the side of the house and pouring into the 
knot-hole. 

It is a well-known fact among bee authori- 
ties that every swarm of bees, before it leaves 
the parent hive, sends out exploring parties 
to look up the future home. The woods and 
groves are searched through and through, 
and no doubt the privacy of many a squirrel 
and many a wood mouse is intruded upon. 

Bees as a rule will find a home in the woods 
that will be cozy and will be much cooler in 
the summer and, in many cases, warmer in the 
winter. 

Nine times out of every ten the bee is honest 
and prefers to do a legitimate business, and 
is never an outlaw until her sources of supply 
fail. She will not touch honey as long as 
honey-yielding plants can be found, as she 
dislikes to take her sweets at second hand. 

The bee is a simple-minded creature and 
can be imposed on by almost any bee-keeper, 
but there are very few bee-keepers that can 
trail and find a bee-tree. The sportsman may 
track his game to its retreat by the aid of his 
dog, but in hunting the honey-bee one must 
be his own dog, and track his game through 
an element in which it leaves no trail. It is a 
task for a sharp, quick eye, and will test the 
resources of the best woodcraft. One autumn 
when I devoted much time to this pursuit, as 
the best means of getting at Nature and the 
open air, my eyes became so thoroughly 
trained that bees became almost as easily 
trailed through the air as birds. One day, 
standing on a street corner in one of our large 
towns of north Missouri, I saw above the 
trucks and traffic a line of bees carrying off 
sweets from a grocery store. 


Continued on page 64, column 1 
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THE GREAT CRUELTY 


NCE more we assure our readers that 

nothing has caused us more regret 
during these past two years than the un- 
fortunate delays that have occurred in the 
completion of our humane slaughtering 
device. As we stated months ago, the prize 
was awarded for the invention and the in- 
vention turned over to the Pneumatic Tool 
Company of Chicago to be manufactured 
in the most perfect manner possible. Why 
this Company is requiring so much time to 
fulfill its contract, a contract entered into 
with great legal care, it is as difficult for us 
to understand as for our readers. The Com- 
pany reports it is working as rapidly as the 
circumstances permit. The long period of 
waiting, however, must end in the near future. 


IT MUST BE TRUE 


WRITER in the N. Y. Herald Tribune 

prophesies that “fifty years hence the 
methods of slaughter at present prevailing 
will be regarded as inconceivable evidence of 
the grossness of our quarter of this century,” 
and continues “the profession of butchering 
itself is beginning to recognize its own back- 
wardness, and reform would be thorough 
and rapid if the public would look the matter 
in the face.” 

How often have we said that if the ordinary 
slaughter-house were made of glass and built 
on a frequented street in our cities and towns, 
the horror of the suffering endured by the poor 
victims would change the whole cruel process 
within a fortnight! 


THEN AND NOW 


ie days when hunting was a much fairer 
game than now, when the cleverness of 
the man was more evenly matched against 
the cleverness of the animal, Socrates said: 
*‘Let no man hinder the huntsman, but let the 
mighty hunters who lay snares and nets be 
everywhere prohibited. > What would this 
famous old Grecian think of our tens of thou- 
sands of hunting trappers today? In some 
things humanity has made little progress. 


DOGS in war are not a modern use of them. 
Napoleon wrote to Field-Marshal Marmont: 
“Collect all the dogs you can, and picket them 
down outside the ramparts to give warning 
of attack.” 


A LONELY AVIATOR 


REED from captivity, 1,000 miles from 

[home on the wide ocean, a carrier pigeon 
that had been taken out on the steamship 
Paris, arrived recently at its home at Astoria, 
Long Island. Its owner judged the speed of 
its flight at something like 20 miles an hour. 
In an editorial concerning this the Boston 
Herald states that there are authorities claim- 
ing a flight of even 160 miles an hour for mi- 
grating birds, and says that there is a record 
of a marked swallow which flew from Com- 
piegne to Antwerp, 145 miles, in 68 minutes. 
It is not the speed, however, of these children 
of the air at which we marvel, but the mystery 
of that unknown something which guides 
them on their lonely way through 


“The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone wandering, but not lost.” 


THE SEAL 


MILLION mother seals, each with a 
baby, were sent forth from the Pribilof 
Islands when we purchased them from Russia 
40 years ago, says David Starr Jordan. By 
1897, through the merciless slaughter of them, 
the annual production was reduced to 130,000. 
in 1910 to 43,000. Then came the protest of 
decency and humanity and fourteen years fol- 
lowed in which the struggle went on to save 
them from extermination. In 1922 the num- 
ber was reported to have risen to 250,000. 
Who slaughtered them? The men and women 
who wanted their beautiful skins. 

In this same article, written for the Boston 
Herald, Dr. Jordan writes amusingly of the 
vanishing coyote, whom he says, he misses, 
as an untamed, impossible, dejected dog, with- 
out a trace of self-consciousness, whose hind 
legs run faster than his forelegs, thus turning 
the beast around at intervals, when he sends 
out an emotional howl which has the merit of 
seeming to come from a whole pack. 


A NEW LAW 


E congratulate the Connecticut Hu- 

mane Society, Mr. H. Clay Preston, 
president, on securing the following new 
legislation: 


Enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in General Assembly 
convened. No Motor Vehicle shall be 
permitted to remain stationary or be 
operated upon any highway when an 
animal not confined in a crate shall be 
carried outside of and to the left of the 
body of such Motor Vehicle, nor when 
any load outside of and to the left of the 
body of such Motor Vehicle shall project 
beyond the edge of the running board 
thereof. Any person who shall violate 
any provision of this section shall be fined 
not less than five nor more than twenty- 
five dollars for each offense. The law 
takes affect July Ist, 1925. 


I KNOW that I have had friends who would 
never have vexed or betrayed me, if they had 
walked on all fours. Horace WALPOLE 


THE love of angels to man is similar to that 
of a man’s friendship for his dog. 
Sr. Bernarp of Clairvaux 


FOR my part I do not wish thou wert a dog, 
that I might love thee. SHAKESPEARE 


THE WONDER OF IT 


HE following has nothing to do witi: 
animals, but still is worth while even 
in this magazine: 

Who of us has not rejoiced in the unspeai- 
able gladness that has come into his life from 
books and works of art, the creation of which 
is as far beyond his powers as the coloring of 
a sunset cloud. And yet this is the glory of 
it, that we can so largely appreciate and cec- 
light in what the great have done, can even 
summon into our presence those master spirits 
of the centuries whose thoughts still live for 
us upon the printed page, hold intimate con- 
verse with them to our heart’s content, they 
never wearying of us, never frowning at our 
stupidity, willing to let us question the mean- 
ing of their words over and over again until 
we understand. 

In his little book, ‘““Twelve Tests of Char- 
acter,” Dr. Harry E. Fosdick has strikingly 
emphasized this. He says: “We forget that, 
while we may not be able to create those forms 
of beauty which will last forever, we have 
another ability almost as wonderful; we can 
love them when they are created; we can 
rejoice in them and grow rich because of them. 
So Browning makes his Cleon say: 

“T have not chanted verse like Homer, no— 
Nor swept string like Terpander, no—nor 
carved 
And painted men like Phidias and his friend; 
I am not great as they are, point by point. 
But I have entered into sympathy 

With these four, running these into one soul, 

Who, separate, ignored each other’s art. 

Say, is it nothing that I know them all?” 


PROFITEERING IN ANIMALS 


F you are a motorist—and many there 

are in these hurrying days—you have, 
of course, noted those establishments that 
line the waysides, where cold drinks, peanuts, 
popcorn, ice cream, et cetera, are offered for 
sale to the passing public. And nearby you 
have had to see what is done to lure the de- 
sired customer. It is a miserable, lustreless 
bear panting in the sun, a dejected wolf 
pacing, pacing, far from the open spaces, 
foxes and rabbits cringing and afraid. The 
careless public stops at the appeal of the 
children who want to “feed the animal.” 
The purchase is made, the animal fed with a 
sickly confection, the seller makes his double 
profit, his customers buying from him the 
very food on which his animal, for the most 
part, has to exist. And the wretched captive 
drags out his days in a place without shade, 
often without water, with unhealthful food, 
and with the light gone from his eyes and 
the joy of living from his heart. Even the 
gas and oil station, with business acumen, 
keeps the small zoo for the passing automo- 
bilist, who, to indulge a morbid curiosity to 
“see the animals,” must needs stop for a 
supply of gasoline. 

It is needless to say, we trust, that our 
Society uses every means the law gives us 
to ameliorate the condition of these unfortu- 
nate victims of man’s cruelty. 


IN real life Nero sits on the throne and Paul 
languishes in prison, and many years must 
pass before people begin calling their dogs 
Nero and their sons Paul, but that time 
comes. As God lives that time will always 
come.”—Fospick. But why should any man 
ever think of calling his dog Nero? 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Cases investigated ............. 592 
Animals examined ............. 3,796 
Number of prosecutions......... 22 
Number of convictions ......... 20 
Horses taken from work ........ 129 
Horses humanely put to sleep.... 82 
Small animals humanely put to 

Stock-yards and Abattoirs 

Animals inspected ............. 26,197 
Cattle, swine and sheep humanely 

49 


The Massachusetts Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges 
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Mr. and Mrs. W. L. H., L. C. K., W. E. P., 
M. E. A., E. L. S., Miss A. F., Miss A. H. B., 
Miss E. F. W., Mrs. C. N. C., Miss M. L. G., 
E. J., C. P., Miss F. F., Miss A. F. H., and 
Anonymous (2); and $20 from J. M. F. 

The American Humane Education Society 
received $100 from Mrs. A. T. W. 

August 11, 1925. 


WHO of us does not sympathize with the 
little girl who prayed, “O God, make all the 
bad people good, and all the good people nice’’? 


WHAT THE MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS IS DOING 
HE August issue of Our Dumb Animals contained a double-page, composite picture of 


some of the principal activities of the Society. This pictorial representation was far 
Further attention is directed to the following facts: 


THE SOCIETY IS INVESTIGATING all complaints of cruelty to animals throughout 
Massachusetts and prosecuting offenders when necessary. 


IT IS PROMOTING the annual observance of a “Be Kind to Animals’? Week and a “Humane 


from complete. 


Day” in the public schools. 


IT IS PROVIDING ambulance service for the necessary transportation of both large and 


small animals. 


IT IS OPERATING the largest Hospital for Animals in the world, where more than 120,000 
animal patients have been cared for in ten years. 


IT IS MAINTAINING a Rest and Retirement Farm for horses and a Shelter for small animals 


at Methuen, Mass. 


IT IS CONSTANTLY WATCHING the slaughter-houses and stock-yards, the markets and 
sales stables, to insure the humane handling of animals. 


IT IS PUBLISHING AND CIRCULATING more humane literature in behalf of our dumb 
animals than any other anti-cruelty organization in the world. 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
Telephone, Regent 6100 
Veterinarians 

H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p., Chief 
R. H. SCHNEIDER, v.m.p. 
E. F. SCHROEDER, b.v.M. 
W. M. EVANS, b.v.s. 
D. L. BOLGER, b.v.s. 
Harry L. ALLEN, Superintendent 


| 
| 184 Longwood Avenue 


FREE Dispensary for Animals | 
Treatment for sick or injured animals. | 
Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, | 

Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday, | 
from 11 to 1. | 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR JULY 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 715 Cases 1,412 
Dogs 483 Dogs 1,117 
Cats 207 Cats Q75 
Horses 15 Birds 14 
Birds 6 Horses 3 
Monkeys Q Fox 1 
Goat 1- Raccoon 1 
Rabbit 1 Rat 1 
Operations 336 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar.1,’15, 50,041 
Free Dispensary cases .............. 72,021 


THE FREE WATER STATIONS 


T the five free horse-watering stations 
maintained in Boston by the Massachu- 
setts S. P. C. A., team drivers called 20,087 
times during the month of July, for relief for 
their animals. How far these figures repre- 
sent the lack of an adequate water supply for 
hard working animals in the days of great 
need may be inferred. 


MOTHER CAT HAS RIGHT OF WAY 


MN the upraised hand of Patrolman James 
Cudmore, traffic on Broadway, N. Y., 
is halted to allow a mother cat to carry her 
offspring safely across one of the world’s 
busiest thoroughfares. Back and forth five 
times until her little brood were all re- 
assembled in a new home prepared for them, 
went this intrepid mother, and the huge 
crowds waited and watched. This one touch 
of humanity, like nature, goes far towards 
making the whole world kin. 


FINE REPORTS 


ROM his headquarters in Springfield, Mr. 

Pearson, our officer for that section of 
the State, sends his report for one month: 
Cases investigated, 55; animals inspected, 
555; horses taken from work, 8; horses hu- 
manely put to sleep, 7; prosecutions, 3; con- 
victions, 2; small animals cared for, put to 
sleep or homes found for them, 316. 

Mr. Truesdell, officer for Berkshire County 
reports 70 cases investigated; 857 animals in- 
spected; 14 horses taken from work and 4 put 
to sleep; 18 small animals cared for; 2 prose- 
cutions and 2 convictions. 

From New Bedford Mr. Lyng reports 56 
cases investigated; 230 animals inspected; 
29 horses taken from work and 10 put to 
sleep; 2 prosecutions and 2 convictions. 


AN EDITOR’S OPINION 


HE New York Sun commenting on the 
horse situation, says: The 17,000,000 
automobiles in the country—compared with 
less than 15,000 in 1900—have not displaced 
that number of horses, or even any appreciable 
number of horses at all. The automobiles 
have simply been added. There are still more 
horses than cars. If the demand for horse- 
shoes has really been falling off the reason 
must be that farm horses require to be reshod 
much less frequently than city horses. 
What has probably happened is not that 
the horseshoe demand has been falling off 
absolutely to any great extent, but merely 
that it has been falling off relatively. So 
many other uses of steel have arisen that the 
horseshoe business has been rapidly sinking 
in relative importance. 


AWARDED HUMANE MEDAL 


HE Massachusetts S. P. C. A. “Medal 

of Award” was recently given to A. B. 
Wormley of Oak Bluffs, Mass., who rescued 
a small dog that had fallen into a well twenty- 
five feet deep. The dog belonged to a little 
girl who hunted for her pet one whole day 
before finding him. His rescue was accom- 
plished with great difficulty. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our 
Dumb Animals various articles and request 
their local editors to republish. Copies so 
mutilated will be replaced on application. 
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PEACE ON EARTH, 
E 


KINDNESS, JUSTIC 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 

CREATURE. 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated, 1889 


For rates of membership in both of our Societies 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable to 
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Field Workers of the Society 
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Field Representative 
Wm. F. H. Wentzel, M.S., Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


READ FROM COVER TO COVER 
Gentlemen: 


It was with much interest that I read 
the August issue of Our Dumb Animals. 
Being temporarily employed in the Albany 
County Farm Bureau your paper was de- 
livered to the office this week and of course 
being a lover of all dumb animals and very 
much interested in their welfare, I seized 
the first opportunity that presented itself to 
read it. I have read it from cover to cover 
and am so impressed that I am enclosing 
herewith one dollar in payment of my sub- 
scription, to beg with the September issue. 

Very truly yours, 
Dorotuy M. Van WorMER 


IN FAR OFF CONSTANTINOPLE 


AY Angell Prize Speaking Contest was 
held at Robert College a few weeks ago, 
and our good friend Mrs. Manning writes us 
it was one of the most successful the college 
ever had. Among the selections on the pro- 
gram we notice Senator Vest’s “Eulogy on 
the Dog,” Shelley’s ““To aSkylark,” and Scott’s 
*‘Helvellyn.” The president made a brief, but 
most interesting, address and awarded the 
prizes. 

In spite of the many almost insurmountable 
obstacles to be overcome, the humane society 
of the city is doing a splendid work. The dogs 
increasing again until some steps had to be 
taken to reduce the number, the veterinary 
police have sought the codperation of the hu- 
mane society and are using their lethal cham- 
ber. Our readers will remember the sad story 
of the banishment of hundreds of dogs to an 
island some years ago by the Constantinople 
authorities. How much this distant city 
owes to Mrs. Alice W. Manning for her devo- 
tion to the welfare of animals Heaven alone 
knows. And it has all been done in addition 
to her important work in the college. 


AN INTERNATIONAL PEACE PLAN 


OTH promise and performance are ex- 

pressed in the program for education 
for peace which the World Conference of 
Education Association met in Edinburgh 
recently to formulate. The first fruits of 
international pupil correspondence must strike 
one as being epochal. 


Children’s Message from Wales 

We, boys and girls of the Principality of 
Wales and of Monmouthshire, greet with a 
cheer the boys and girls of every other country 
under the sun. 

Will you, millions of you, join in our prayer 
that God will bless the efforts of the good men 
and women of every race and people who are 
doing their best to settle the old quarrels 
without fighting? Then there will be no need 
for any of us, as we grow. older, to show our 
pride for the country in which we were born 
by going out to hate and kill one another. 

Long live the covenant of the League of 
Nations—the friend of every mother, the 
protector of every home and the guardian 
angel of the youth of the world. 


A Reply from the United States 


We, school children of the United States 
of America, answer the hearty cheer of the 
boys and girls of the Principality of Wales and 
of Monmouthshire on the commemoration of 
Good Will Day, with the hope that all the 
children on the face of this earth received 
their message and pledge themselves to learn 
and, when old enough, to vote for peace under 
all circumstances. May the Almighty God 
give courage to the people working for this 
great cause, multiply their numbers, en- 
courage them and protect them, for they are 
the most wonderful people of today, the 
people who are giving up their lives for good 
will and peace restored and perpetuated. 

From the children of Public School No. 6, 
New York City. 

Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memorial 
Animal Hospital may be endowed by individuals. 
Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse stall, 
thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. Stalls 
= kennels are marked with the names of the 

onors. 


FURS 


F women who wear furs could see one furry 
animal caught in a trap, struggling to tear 
itself loose, and see it die slowly of cold, thirst, 
hunger, fright or injury, or all these agonies 
together, they would cease calling fur gar- 
ments beautiful. 

If they could see a trapped animal which 
had only a stump instead of a leg or tail, 
proving that it had been caught before and 
had torn itself loose or had bitten its leg off 
getting loose, they would know that furs are 
obtained by ghastly cruelty. 

Furs are beautiful on their original owners, 
the wild free animals. When made into gar- 
ments and trimmings for decorations, they 
cease to be truly decorative because they mean 
agony and death. 

The American Medical Association has 
found that in some cases a disfiguring and 
irritating skin disease has developed from 
wearing furs, and there are plenty of fabrics 
for warmth, quite as warm as skins before 
they are padded. 

Wearers of furs make excuses. They say 
they are not to blame because they did not 
kill the animals. They refuse to know that 
the buyer, however remote from the trap in 
the snow, is the real cause of the killing. 

They say the animal is already dead, so 
they might as well wear it because it cannot 
be brought back to life. They refuse to know 
that the one fur sold must be replaced by 
another. Buying a fur sentences another 
animal to die in a trap. 

They say, “I did not buy this—it was 
given to me.” But wearing a gift fur helps 
keep the fashion going, and encourages other 
people to buy and wear other furs. 

The final buyer and the wearer are re- 
sponsible for all the traps and trappers, and 
all the long agonies. 


THE LAW OF KINDNESS 


VERY teacher and every child of school 
age should own a copy of the “Children’s 
Code of Morals,” which was prepared by 
Wm. J. Hutchins, for the National Institution 
for Moral Instruction, Washington, D. C. 
The Code comprises Ten Laws, one of which 
is as follows: 

“The Ninth Law is The Law of Kindness. 
The Good American is kind.” 

In America those who are of different races, 
colors, and conditions must live together. We 
are of many different sorts, but we are one 
great people. Every unkindness hurts the 
common life. Every kindness helps the com- 
mon life. Therefore: 

1. I will be kind in all my thoughts. I 
will bear no spites or grudges. I will not 
think myself above any other girl or boy just 
because I am of a different race or color or 
condition. I will never despise anybody. 

2. Iwill be kind in my speech. I will not 
gossip nor will I speak unkindly of anyone. 
Words may wound or heal. 

3. I will be kind in all my acts. I will not 
selfishly insist on having my own way. I will 
always be polite. Rude people are not good 
Americans. I will not trouble unnecessarily 
those who do work for me. I will do my best 
to prevent cruelty, and will give my best help 
to those who need it most.” 

“KINDNESS IS A LANGUAGE THE 
DEAF CAN HEAR AND THE DUMB 
CAN UNDERSTAND.” 


Humane Press Bureau, Boston 
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MY LADY 
GRACE GORGES 
MY Lady dreams; 


A curving smile 
Is on her pretty lips the while,— 
In slumber warm she dreams. 


A piercing scream 

Has rent the night 

Upon the northern woodland white. 
In agony he screams, 

The slender mite, 

Whom hunger gnaws. 

He scratches with his little paws— 
The trap has held him tight. 

A pounding heart, 

A chewed-off paw, 

And blood upon the forest floor, 
He licks the bitter smart. 

He limps away,— 

No help is nigh, 

No pity nearer than the sky,— 

To die at dawn of day. 


My Lady dreams; 

She cannot see 

The cruel trap beneath the tree; 
With peaceful breath she dreams. 


The plaintive moan, 

The starving thing 

To which the brutal trons cling. 
Are known to God alone. 

The day is done; 

Another day 

Is climbing up the shining way, 
And still he suffers on. 


My Lady dreams. 
The baby bear, 
With curious nose and bristling hair, 
O’er which the moonlight gleams, 
Has dropped his head 
Between his paws, 
Caught by the huntsman’s iron claws 
To which his hunger led. 
The wind is chill, 
His wailing wild 
Ts like the weeping of a child; 
The hunter comes to kill. 


My Lady dreams 

Of summer furs 

To trim that dainty gown of hers; 
Of furry scarves she dreams. 


Is no one nearer than the sky 
To heed the helpless creature’s cry? 
My Lady, wake! 


OF COURSE IT’S UNJUST 


HE Prison Problem magazine says police 
officers have the power to imprison any 
one who may be wanted as a witness who may 
be unable to give an appearance bond. The 
witness may languish in jail sometimes for 
months, even in the same cel] with persons 
charged with the crime he is to give evidence 
against. 

If this is true itis a relic of medizeval days. 
In many cases it would mean imprisonment 
for no other reason than, guiltless of any 
offence, inability to secure a bond. 


The annual convention of the American 
Humane Association will be held at Toledo, 
Ohio, October 5-7. 


AN EXHIBIT OF HUMANE LITERATURE AT SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ CONVENTION, 


THIS 15 NATIONAL 


ARRANGED BY MR. SEYMOUR CARROLL AND REV. F. RIVERS BARNWELL 


HUMANE EXHIBIT AT DURHAM, N. C. 


UMANE education held an important 

place in the proceedings of the recent 
convention of the National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools at Durham, N. C. 
Three of the Field Workers of the American 
Humane Education Society, Mr. Seymour 
Carroll of South Carolina, Rev. F. Rivers 
Barnwell of Texas, and Rev. John W. Lemon 
of Virginia were present and delivered able 
addresses before this great assemblage of lead- 
ing educators of the South. An exhibit of 
humane educational literature, sent by our 
Society, made a strong appeal to hundreds of 
delegates and stimulated far-reaching humani- 
tarian interest. 


Mr. Seymour Carroll was more recently 
appointed by Gov. McLeod of South Carolina 
to represent that State, with other leading 
colored citizens, at the National Negro Edu- 
cational Congress at Kansas City, Mo. 


S. P. C. A. REORGANIZED 


REVIVAL of humane activity has taken 

place in the city of Antofagasta, Chile, 
and the society for the protection of animals 
has been re-established. Dr. Maximiliano 
Poblete, Mayor, and Mr. Ramén Pefia Cis- 
ternas are the president and secretary re- 
spectively of the new organization. Promi- 
nent leaders in civil and military ranks, the 
French and American consuls, business men 
and others, are united in making the S. P. C. A. 
an important factor in this attractive and 
progressive city. 


LONG HOPS FOR GRASSHOPPERS 
L. E. EUBANKS 


ERHAPS if you were asked to name the 

most remarkable fact about grasshoppers, 

you would mention their ears—that they are 

found on the front legs, and that the great 
green grasshopper has his under his knee. 

But here is something more remarkable. 
The grasshopper would seem to have nothing 
in common with the sea gull, yet grasshoppers 
have been picked up in swarms at sea, 1,200 
miles from the nearest land! 

The African grasshopper, according to good 
authorities, has been known to cross the Red 
and Mediterranean seas in destructive num- 
bers. and even to fly to the Canary Islands. 
For the most part these grasshoppers are of a 
migratory species (Schistocera tartarica), 
noted for its great flights. The bodies are 
about four inches long and are equipped with 
large air sacs in addition to the usual breath- 
ing tubes. These sacs buoy up the insect so 
that it is able to stay in the air for days at a 
time, exerting practically no effort. During 
flight its speed varies from three to twenty 
miles an hour. When it grows tired it rests 
on the water and is borne along on the waves. 


‘‘There is no beast upon the earth, nor bird 
that flieth, but the same is a people like 
unto you, and unto God shall they return.” 

—The Koran 
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Wingéd Words 


Texas Governor Takes Stand for Humane Education 


T would be a great satisfaction to me to 
see the State of Texas enact legislation 
that would require our public schools to teach 
children something of the humane treatment 
of animals, declares Ma Ferguson, the famous 
Governor of the Lone Star State. 

No man is a great man who is unkind to 
animals; no state is a great state, or can 
become one. that is unmindful of its animals. 
The “milk of human kindness” should extend 
beyond our fellow-man; it should encompass 
the beasts which have the same inalienable 
right to peace and the pursuit of their own 
happiness that God gave man. 

It is, after all, so simple a thing to teach 
children the rudiments of kindness. Did 
you ever sit down and explain to a little boy 
who has tied a tin can to a dog’s tail the rela- 
tion between that dog’s unreasonable terror 
and the child’s own innate fear of a mashed 
thumb? Children respond to simple logic. .. . 

I believe that as healthful a possession as 
you can give a child is a dog or a cat; some- 
how, if they respect the feelings of their ani- 
mal pets, they learn to respect the feelings of 
other people. I remember reading once of a 
clever prosecuting lawyer who demonstrated 
that a man had committed a horrible murder 
by tracing back to the man’s childhood his 
delight in torturing animals. The man’s soul 
had been hardened by his youthful sins. 

A few weeks ago we were all hailing as a 
great hero the wonderful dog, Balto, that 
could hold to the road through an Alaskan 
blizzard, when his master had been blinded 
by the snow, and when his own feet were 
frozen and torn and bleeding . . . 

Then a woman comes along and argues 
with me that she is afraid for her boy to have 
a dog because “it might go mad.” A healthy, 
well-kept dog is in no more danger of going 
mad than a healthy, well-kept child. 

From the days when we started cooking 
meat and tilling the soil, animals have been 
man’s best friends. It seems to me that the 
time has come for us to take the debt into 
consideration and train our children to do the 
same thing. 

It is time for Texas to take a stand behind 
humane education. Our children deserve it; 
our animal friends deserve it; our state de- 
serves it, believes Governor Ferguson, ac- 
cording to the Herald-Tribune. 

One of the progressive things that my state 
has accomplished during the last few years 


has been its advance in conservation of our 
native wild birds. Every day or so last 
spring I heard of some county in Texas that 
had brought up a few wild turkeys or a covey 
of quail from the Rio Grande country to 
restock a forest where men have shot birds 
for the sheer fun of hitting a target. They’ve 
been such good marksmen that the bob- 
whites have just about disappeared. 

I Jearned that Texas spent some $15,000 
last spring in restocking these wild birds. 
It’s a wonderful advance and I hope our prog- 
ress has just started. I’m glad that Texas 
has taken a definite stand to curb the thought- 
less destruction of our bird life. . . . useless 
slaughter by thoughtless men. 

One of the best things the state has ac- 
complished and set forth as an example for 
other states has been the protection of the 
song birds. It wouldn’t take ruthless hunters 
very long to deprive us of the mocking-bird’s 
cheerful whistling, just as certainly as it 
required laws to keep a few doves mournfully 
cooing at twilight and dawn. 

It has been sixty-five years since the first 
laws for conservation of fish and game were 
passed in Texas; it has been less than five 
years since people began to realize the situa- 
tion in which we were getting ourselves. 
What would our grandchildren’s children 
have had to say about that mythical bird 
which the old folks called a mocking-bird if 
we hadn’t made some laws to preserve it? 
You know how sorry we always are for the 
people in the North who do not know the 
mocking-bird; our descendants here in the 
South bade fair to be just as ignorant until 
the law stepped in. 

There is an interesting story about the 
antagonism Texans felt toward the first bird 
conservationists. They called such men “‘bug- 
ologists”” because they made their pleas for 
the birds that killed bugs. When the farmers 
realized the bugologists were telling the truth, 
they wanted all birds protected. Game birds 
and song birds alike won the approval of the 
planters—thanks to the bugs. It’s an inter- 
esting proof that there is good in everything 
God created. 

I’m always sorry to see boys going about 
with air-guns shooting at birds; their mothers 
should be teaching them the rudiments of 
bird conservation. If we begin with the 
youngsters, the game commissioners of the next 
generation will have intelligent co-operation. 


OUT WHERE LIFE BEGINS 
ADOLF HOTLEN 
OH, my heart is filled with glory 


On awakening in the morn, 
When the roosters blend their story 
Heralding a day, new-born. 
As I sleepily attire— 
Don a hat and hunt a shoe— 
Brings a joy, this day-break choir, 
And a gladsome message, too. 


As I step into the morning 
There I meet with added cheer: 
Throaty songsters, well adorning 
Bush and tree, afar and near. 
Comes a waft, caressing, fragrant, 
From a rose bedecked with dew, 
Or, a meadowed breeze—a vagrant— 
Mellowed zephyrs kiss the blue. 


There's the mooing of the cattle; 
There’s the neighing of a horse; 
And the “‘coo”’—a pigeon’s prattle— 
Saying “morning” ere she soars. 
Oh, to sip the sparkling spring-drops. 
In their freshness, from the well! 
E’en the swishing of the tree-tops 
Weaves a song into the spell. 


Far behind I’ve left the city 
With its turmoil-frenzied strife; 
Lights and costumes, I thought pretty, 
Mean so little in real life. 
Jealously I guard my fancies 
Lest I waken from this day; 
Might I rest beside the pansies 
In this world I here portray! 


“HOMES FOR HOMELESS DOGS” 
M*xx a family would be happier for the 


companionship of a canine friend, and 
many a lonesome dog would thereby find his 
way into a kindly household,” writes a corre- 
spondent to the Christian Science Monitor. 

“There is not the overplus of dogs in every 
community which one who visits the animal 
shelters and the municipal receiving stations 
in the United States and Europe might be led 
to suppose. The need of the hour is not to 
destroy more and more of these ‘best friends 
of man,’ but to bring the homeless dog and 
the dogless home together. 

“This is just what the societies which be- 
friend animals want to do, but their resources 
are overtaxed to meet acute cases of neglect 
and cruelty, so that it is often difficult for 
them to provide adequate detaining quarters 
for the unpedigreed, but otherwise desirable, 
dogs and puppies which they gather in and to 
feed and advertise them until homes can be 
secured. 

“It is a strange misconception of Chris- 
tianity which frequently leads otherwise 
excellent citizens to refuse the appeals of the 
friends of the animals on the ground that, 
while unfortunate conditions in human lives 
call for charity, it is not right to contribute to 
the relief of these humbler creatures. 

“Happily taere is an increasing number of 
people whose compassionate hearts have not 
been chilled by this false philosophy. To 
such the beseeching eyes and timidly wagging 
tail of the homeless dog make eloquent 
appeal,” 


‘‘Verily there are rewards for doing good 
to dumb animals, and giving them water to 
drink.”’ —Mohammed 
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Photographing 
LORENE 


HERE is an old Indian legend telling 
that when the world first began, a bird 
flew out of the twilight sky and carried part 
of it with him. This bird is what we call the 
scissor-tailed flycatcher and the salmon-pink 
and gray on his body are what he stole from 
the sky at twilight. At evening, the Indians 
say, he flies back and with his scissor-like tail 
cuts the night from the day. The Pawnees 
worshipped the flycatcher as being sacred, and 
the Mexican Indians attach a weird supersti- 
tion to him, thinking that he feeds upon the 
brains of other birds. 

The scissor-tail is but an aristocratic cousin 
of the common kingbird. He gets his name 
from the habit of opening and closing his very 
long tail like the blades of a pair of scissors. 
That, with the delicate loveliness of his plu- 
mage, his grace in flight, and the exquisite lines 
of his body, distinguishes him from all other 
birds. 

Like the kingbird, he has the quality of 
never molesting smaller birds, but gives battle 
to crows and hawks. His diet consists wholly 
of insects, thus making him valuable to agri- 
culture. 

On the other hand, the scissor-tail has a 
voice that even in his calmest moments sounds 
like a battle cry and has the nerve-racking 
quality of the squeak of a radio. My own 


experience is that he is very stubborn and 
difficult to photograph. 


THE SCISSOR-TAILED FLYCATCHER 


In the top of a catalpa tree I found the nest 
shown in the illustration. My attention was 
called to it by Mrs. Scissor-tail ‘“cussing’”’ me 
in her militant tone of voice. I climbed the 
tree with Madam Scissor-tail and her hus- 
band making dives at me all the time. The 
nest contained only one bird. He was half 
grown and the only pretty baby bird I have 
ever seen—pearly, silver-gray with a mouth 
of salmon-pink. 

When I attached the camera to the tree and 
focussed it on the nest, I thought Mr. and Mrs. 
Scissor-tail would explode, they were so ex- 
cited. I fastened a string to the shutter, de- 
scended the tree and hid in some plum bushes. 
Do you think those two scissor-tails would go 


the Scissor-tail 
SQUIRE 


near the nest? Well, I should say not. I 
waited for three hours and all they did was 
have a family quarrel, chase a crow and cuss 
me. For four days I worked without any 
results and at last on the afternoon of the 
fifth day Father Scissor-tail condescended to 
pose for his picture. Three days afterwards 
the baby scissor-tail left the nest. He was as 
large as his parents in body, but his tail was 
no longer than that of a meadow lark. 

The scissor-tail’s nest is a bulky affair, 
somewhat resembling the kingbird’s, only 
more loosely constructed. The three to five 
eggs are cream color, spotted with brown and 
lilac gray. They, like the bird itself, possess 
a delicate beauty of coloration. 

The scissor-tail is frequently known as the 
“Texas Bird of Paradise,” that being the state 
in which he is most abundant. Kansas is as 
far north as this bird’s range extends and he 
is rarely found east of the Mississippi. He 
winters in Central America. 


INK FROM WASP STINGS 
L. E. EUBANKS 


ALL, or nutgall, as it is often termed, is 
an excrescence on plants, due to the 
sting of insects. The surface of the bark or 
leaf is punctured and an egg deposited in the 
cavity. The resultant gall-growth is the 
effect either of some virus deposited with the 
egg, or of the irritation caused by the larva, 
which lives in the gall till its development into 
an insect. 

The galls of commerce come from Asia and 
southern Europe. They contain tannin and are 
used in the making of ink, dyeing, tanning, ete. 

In far-off Arabia a wasp stings an oak tree! 
In the course of time this fungus growth is 
harvested, sacked and shipped to great Euro- 
pean and American cities, where it has become 
known as “nutgall.’”” No chemist has been 
able to equal by laboratory experiments the 
acids of the nutgalls as they come from 
nature. Certain properties in this product 
of the wasp sting make it the best ink base yet 
discovered. It is a case of where the work 
of nature has defied all imitative effort of 
learned scientists. 

The nutgalls are crushed and then brewed 
in a solution of water much as tea is brewed, 
until a certain density or specific gravity is 
reached. This solution is allowed to cool, 
while copperas is being dissolved. The two 
_— are then mixed, making the base of 
ink. 

Wasps are far more useful to the world than 
most people imagine. Their assistance in our 
war on flies, for one thing, should be more 
generally appreciated. Many cows, too, if 
they could talk, would thank the wasps for 
lessening the number of flies. 

All wasps are industrious and ambitious— 
quite as much so, in fact, as their more cele- 
brated relatives, the bees and ants. Work is 
evenly divided in a nest of wasps. For in- 
stance, some of them assume the duty of 
plunderers, going out in search of food, while 
others act as policemen and stay at home to 
guard the place. Their devotion to honey is 
well known by people who keep beehives, and 
constant warfare is needed to keep them out 
of the hives. The drones of the wasp world 


are energetic and keep the town in the best of 
order, and lead quiet, well-regulated lives. 


WHITE-THROATED SPARROW 
EDITH MIRICK 


WHEN other birds have hushed their song 
And huddled sit—sad, sweet and clear, 
Down in the thicket by the stream, 
You sing mass for the dying year. 


Plaintive, unearthly pure, your song 
Tears my bruised soul apart—and then 
You stop your song and sing anew 
And mend my shattered soul again. 


Oh, wistful singer! Do you to 
This world or to the next belong, 

Down in the thicket by the stream, 
Breaking your heart and mine in song? 


NEST BUILT ON WATER 
H. E. ZIMMERMAN 


HE nest shown here is that of a grebe or 
dabchick, sometimes popularly called 
“thell-diver.” Why it receives the latter 
name is not known except that this aquatic 
fowl is known to dive to unusual depths— 
in the direction of “Hades,” so to speak—in 
attempting to evade its pursuers. The grebe 
has its feet webbed not in the usual manner, 
but by a separate membrane for each toe, 
united only at the base. The wings are very 
short and there is no tail. The legs are at- 
tached so far back that when on land this bird 
assumes an erect attitude like that of the 
penguin. It is said that they sometimes carry 
their young under their wings and dive with 
them to escape from their enemies. 

C. F. Holder, in his “Marvels of Animal 
Life,” says that the grebe builds its nest on 
the water, which rises and falls with the ebb 
and flow of the tide, and that the bird some- 
times paddles away on the surface of the 
water with the nest under her in search of at 
new location. This particular nest was built 
with three feet of water under it, and was 
attached very slightly to the dead branches 
of a scrub willow. 


THE city of Buffalo, N. Y., employs horses 
for its ash, rubbish, garbage and street dirt 
collection, its commissioners of public works 
and of the street department, maintaining 
that the initial low cost, long life with conse- 
quent low depreciation and special adapta- 
bility to the slow, frequent stop work involved 
in the service wholly justifies it. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Che Band of Merry 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Sccretary 
E. A. Maryort, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
— —" address of the president who has been duly 
elected: 


1. Special Band of Mercy literature. 


2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 
addresses, reports, etc. 


3. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” 
4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 
See inside front cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


Bands of Mercy are implanting and | 
fostering in the minds of the young | 
the great principles of justice and 
kindness towards every form of life, 
human and animal. They are quick- | 
ening and inculcating that spirit of | 
chivalry and humanity which char- | 
acterizes the best citizenship of the 
world, whose influence and leading will | 
finally put an end to wars, and stead- | 
fastly prevent lawlessness and cruelty. | 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Fifty-two new Bands of Mercy were re- 
ported in July. Of these, 21 were in schools 
of Massachusetts; 10 each in schools of 
Rhode Island and Tennessee; four in South 
Carolina; three in schools of Virginia; two 
in Maine; and one each in Canada and 
Bahama Islands. 

Total number Bands of Mercy organized 
by Parent American Society, 151,526 


ANIMAL PECULIARITIES 


UD turtles and tortoises have no teeth. 

All animals that chew the cud have 

cloven feet, but not all with cloven feet chew 
the cud. 

Both bones forming the parrot’s beak are 
movable, while the majority of other birds 
can move only one. 

The horse has no eyebrows. 

The structure of the frog is such that it can 
not breathe with its mouth open, and, if it 
were forcibly kept open, the creature would 
suffocate. 

Pigs are poor swimmers, and, owing to the 
fact that their front legs are set so closely 
under their bodies, they frequently cut their 
own throats with their cloven feet when they 
fall into the water and attempt to swim. 

Hares can not close their eyes since they 
have no eyelids. Instead, they show a thin 
membrane, which covers their eyes during 
sleep. 

Fish swallow their food without chewing 
it. This they do because they are obliged 
constantly to open and close their jaws in 
breathing through their gills. 

The owl can not move his eyeballs or eyes; 
they are fixed in their sockets by a strong, hard, 
elastic case in the form of a cone. But the 
owl can turn its head around in an almost 
complete circle without moving its body. 

heep have no teeth in their upper jaws. 
A species of Turkish sheep has the most of 
their fat on their tails. In this breed the tails 


become so large that they have to be carried 
on small carts made of flat boards and two 
Epwin Tarrisse, in Boy Life 


wheels. 


BAND OF MERCY AT COLLEGE UNIVERSAL, ALEY, LEBANON, SYRIA 


THE TRUTH ABOUT OWLS 
E. M. SLAUGHTER 


ECENTLY I heard a chicken man say 
he was going to kill a little gray owl 
because the “‘pesky bird was eating the green 
feed as soon as it appeared over the ground.” 
Many people shoot or trap these beneficial 
little feathered creatures through lack of 
understanding of their real value to the 
farmer. Two youngsters in the California 
town of Reseda decided to get at the facts 
about these birds, so hunted until they found 
a nest in their father’s barn. 

When six little eggs were laid in the nest 
the boys began their surveillance. The baby 
owls were hatched in due time and made an 
astonishing growth. Before they were able 
to fly, the boys placed them in a hen-house 
to keep them under closer observation. 
Within seven weeks after they had been 
hatched, the baby owls had been fed by the 
parent birds 317 gophers and 10 mice. Be- 
sides this, the old owls consumed over 600 
gophers and twice as many mice as did the 
birdlings. 

The boys were offered a good price for their 
owls, but as soon as the birdlings were old 
enough they were liberated, as it was felt 
they were far too valuable as field pest de- 
stroyers to be kept in captivity. 


THE oxen shall in no case work more than 
six days out of seven,” says an agreement 
drawn up between the English Mission and 
the sub-prefect of Kavaja, Albania. So the 
oxen and cows given by the American Junior 
Red Cross for the communal use of Kavaja 
must have their day of rest. These animals— 
three pairs of oxen and three milk cows with 
calves—were bought to serve the Kossovo 
refugees at this town last November, and have 
since been used in common by the people 
under the supervision of the mission. 


THE training of their dogs by the Esquimau 
is of the most ungracious sort. I never heard 
a kind accent from one of them to his dog.” 
Dr. Kane Martin, however, says that the 
Esquimau women are kind to the dogs and 
win their affection. 


THE LITTLE DOG BARKED 


A LITTLE dog barked at the big, round moon 
That smiled in the evening sky, 
And the neighbors smote him with rocks and 
shoon— 
But still he continued his ragful tune 
And he barked till his throat was dry. 


But soon ’neath a hill that obstructed the west 
The moon sank out of sight; 
And it smiled as it slowly dropped under the 
crest, 
But the little dog said, as he lay down to rest, 
“Well! I scared it away, all right!” 


FANS FOR ANIMALS 


NIMALS enjoy many of the conven- 
iences that we do, and they profit by 
them, too, says M. L. Allen in the Boy’s 
Weekly. A large contracting company in 
Florida had been having a great deal of 
trouble, during the hot season of the year, 
with their mules. After a few hours of hard 
work at hauling heavy wagons they became 
exhausted and often collapsed in the shafts. 
This not only caused great inconvenience, 
but there were many hours’ service lost by 
both man and beast. A foreman discovered 
that the animals were weak in the morning 
because they perspired so in their stalls at 
night. 

The company installed four large ceiling 
fans in the stables to overcome this situation. 
It was a luxury which the laborers did not 
have, but the results showed the wisdom of the 
plan. The mules were cool at night and 
relished their fodder after a good sleep. The 
teamsters noticed at once that they were able 
to speed up the work all day. 

The owner of a large dairy farm heard of 
this scheme and installed fans over his cattle. 
The live-stock was not bothered with flies and 
their milk output was greatly increased. 
Both owners were not only being kind to their 
animals, but they increased their daily profits 
as well. And on Sunday it was indeed a day 
of rest for the mules. 


‘Fear God with regard to animals, ride 
them when they are fit to be ridden, and 
dismount from them when they are lame 
—The Koran 


and tired.” 
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THE CURIOUS CAT 
CORA M. V. PREBLE 


HEY say that curiosity 
At one time killed a cat, 
But I can tell you that I don’t 
Believe a word of that! 


These flowers, smell just like the ones 
My mistress had today 

Upon the dining table when 
I jumped up there to play. 


She scolded me because I did, 
And boxed my ears a bit— 
I couldn’t see a reason small 
Why she should throw a fit 


About a little thing like that! : 
And when I tried tt here 

She said, “‘You darling little cat!” 
Now, aren’t these women queer? 


DOG BROUGHT ANOTHER PATIENT 


DOCTOR was one day passing through a street where 

he met a boy with a dog that limped painfully. As the 
doctor stopped to look at the dog, the boy exclaimed, “You 
mustn’t touch him, he’s cross.”” “I guess he won’t hurt me,” 
remarked the doctor, as he stroked the dog. Then he said, 
“T think I will take him up and see if I can find out what is 
the matter.” 

An examination showed that the dog had cut himself upon 
some glass, a piece of which had entered the flesh. The dog 
was quiet while the doctor worked over him, and the glass 
was taken out and the wound dressed. Then the doctor 
told the boy he must bring the dog to him for a number of 
mornings to have the wound dressed. 

This he did for a week. After that the dog occasionally 
paid the doctor a visit, and one morning while he was busily 
engaged he heard the loud barking of a dog. Upon looking 
up he saw the little dog before him trembling with excite- 
ment, his eyes fairly starting out of his head in his eagerness. 


At a glance the doctor saw that the dog he had treated had | 


brought another patient. 


WHAT A BIRD IN A CAGE WOULD SAY 
BESSIE TREADWAY 


ERE I am, a prisoner for life, a poor, neglected, unfor- 
tunate and rejected bird. I who, before was a lover of 
nature and a slave of pleasure, am now a prisoner in this 
dingy cell. I look out, and as I look, I see a small piece of the 
garden. My heart aches almost to the breaking point, as I 
watch the lovely flowers which seem to beckon me towards 
them. As I am still gazing and dreaming on these dainty 
children of nature, some thoughtless person passes by, and 
gives the cage a tremendous shake. This is again a dagger 
to my poor little heart. I long for a drink of water. Those 
cruel boys, who seem to be my masters in name, came here 
yesterday, I saw them push a saucer of stale bread-crumbs 
and milk by the door of the cage. What “heartlets’” they 
must have, I said to myself as they grinned and went off. 
Often I hear a number of my comrades pass by and I glare 
at them as much as to say, “‘set me free.””’ Sometimes I feel 
like breaking the wire of the cage that is between me, my 
friends and the green fields and woods. I would do this 
gladly, but I know it’s futile for me to try as I haven’t got 
the strength. Before I stop complaining, I must give some 
advice to boys and girls, but to the boys especially. ‘““Never 
imprison any creature, for every creature can say, ‘I am a 
thought of God.’” Besides anyone who imprisons any bird, 
makes the world a little more dull, because I am certain every 
one enjoys the songs of the birds. 
The above was written by a member of the Band of Mercy, a little 
colored waif, twelve years old, and sent to Our Dumb Animals by 
Sister Tharsilla, Convent Farm, Umtata, South Africa. 


THERE are millions of insects which like wheat and corn and 
other grains as much as we do; there are millions of bugs as 
fond of fruits and berries and vegetables as we are; but the 
birds eat great quantities of insects and thus save for us 
much of our own food. Can you not see now that the birds 
are our friends and why we should never do them harm? 


THE MISSES GHISELA AND MURIEL DES VARENNES AND 
THEIR DOG PLAYMATE OF PARIS, FRANCE 
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Wild Bees and Their Ways 
Continued from page 55 


You will look upon the woods with a new 
interest when you once know the delights and 
pleasures of bee-hunting. September and 
October are considered by naturalists as the 
golden season of the year, and any pursuit 
that will take you abroad over the hills and 
through the woods and along the streams, 
will be a pleasure that you will long re- 
member. 

There are many curious facts and freaks 
about bees that very few people know. It 
is a well-known fact among bee hunters that 
you will get track of a bee-tree sooner when 
you are half a mile from it than when you are 
only a few yards. Bees, like many other in- 
habitants of the woods, show great skill in 
visiting their homes secretly, that is, without 
being seen. Bees, like the human being, have 
little faith in the near-at-hand and expect to 
make their fortune in a distant land, and some- 
times overlook the flowers at their very door. 
On one occasion I set a box filled with sweets 
within a few paces of a bee-tree without it 
being noticed, when by removing it to a dis- 
tant field, the bees almost immediately found 
it. Ihave observed that when bees leave the 
hive or the bee-tree, unless there is some 
special attraction in some other direction, 
they generally go against the wind. They 
would thus have the wind with them when 
they return home heavily laden, and with a 
load of wax or honey the difference would be 
an important one. The Roman bee author- 
ity, Virgil, claims that bees carry gravel stones 
as ballast, but this has long since been found 
to be a fallacy, as their only ballast is their 
honey bag. If fresh and empty-handed, the 
bees will face the strongest wind with ease, but 
with a full cargo of honey they sometimes 
have great difficulty. 

Bees, especially in a dry time, like to be 
near a spring or stream of water, so that they 
may water their honey. This accounts for 
the reason that old bee-hunters always look 
for bee-trees along creeks and near springs in 
the woods. I once found a tree a long dis- 
tance from any water and the honey had a 
peculiar, bitter flavor imparted to it, and I am 
fully convinced that the bees sucked the rain 
water from the decayed and spongy hemlock 
tree, in which the swarm was found. I cut 
into the tree and found that the north side of 
it was saturated with water like a spring, 
which ran out in big drops, and had a bitter 
flavor. The bees had thus found a spring or 
cistern in their own house. 

Bees are exposed to many hardships and 
dangers. Winds and storms prove disastrous 
to them. Spiders lie in wait for them, as do 
brigands for travelers. One day as I was 
looking for bees amid some goldenrod, I spied 
one partly concealed under a leaf. It was 
loaded with pollen and yet did not move. On 
lifting up the leaf I discovered that a hairy 
spider was ambushed there and had the bee 
by the throat. The spider was evidently 
afraid of the bee’s sting, and was holding it 
by the throat till quite sure of its death. 

It is very interesting and curious as well, to 
watch bees bringing pollen to the hive. They 
will advance to the cell, in which the honey 
is to be deposited and kick off the honey as 
one might his overalls or rubber boots, mak- 
ing one foot help the other; then they will 
walk off without ever looking behind them. 
Other bees, who act as indoor hands, come 
along and ram it down with their heads and 


pack it onto the cells, as the dairy maid packs 
butter in the firkin. 

Bees will accommodate themselves to al- 
most any quarters, yet no hive seems to please 
them so well as a section of a hollow tree— 
“gums,” as they are called in the South and 
the West, where the sweet gum grows. In 
some European countries the hive is always 
made from the trunk of a tree, a suitable 
cavity being formed by boring. 


THE CAMERA-HUNTER 
W. J. HOLLIDAY 


NO cry of wounded bird, no empty nest, 
No plumage darkening with a crimson stain, 
Nor eye fast glazing with approaching death, 
For we are brothers with the wind and rain. 


I would not break your flight, O happy bird, 
Nor hush the music of your morning song, 

Nor still the call of mate to wooing mate, 
For we are brothers, and the day is long. 


The day is long, and filled with rare surprise, 
The changing beauty of the field and sky 

Lifts you to song, while all around I feel 
Akin with things that live and move and fly. 


So when the day is done and night appears, 
Within my darkened room there comes to view 

The pictured story of your woodland home, 
And from my heart your song returns to you. 


DOGS AND COMMON SENSE 


NDER this heading, The Open Door, 

quotes A. M. Reinhold, M.D., in the 
following words which our own experience 
confirms: 


Sunstroke, heatstroke, and ordinary con- 
vulsions are oft mistaken for rabies. Dogs, 
of high nervous tension, high-strung tempera- 
ment, rapid blood circulation, and possessing 
generally active natures—are quite subject to 
congestion of the brain. Any great excite- 
ment or strenuous physical exertion is very 
apt to cause the brain to be so engorged with 
blood that the animal is driven crazy, not mad, 
from excessive pressure upon that delicate 
organ. 

Such ailments, as above, and “fits” are very 
common in dogs, especially during the hot 
summer months, and are often confused with 
rabies by those unacquainted with the latter 
very rare disease. Many a poor creature is 
ruthlessly destroyed by ignorant or fearful 
persons, when, if given a fair chance and 
proper treatment they might easily have fully 
recovered. 
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Published on the first Tuesday of each month by 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty 1 to Animals, 696 Washington Street, Norwood, 

tt ton Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 
One dollar per year. Postage free to all parts of the 
United States 


Humane Societies and Agents are invited to correspond 
with us for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 Associate Annual § 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 


For each five dollars contributed to either Society, the 
giver is entitled to have two copies of Our Dumb Animals, 
additional to his own, sent to any persons whose addresses 
are mailed to us. 


Checks and other payments may be sent to WALTER 
M. KENDALL, Treasurer, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston. 


Manuscripts should be addressed to the Editor, 180 
Longwood Avenue, Boston. 
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EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 
An Annuity Plan 


The Massachusetts S. P. C. A. and the Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obligation 
binding the Society safely to invest the same and 
to pay the donor for life a reasonable rate of 
interest, or an annuity for an amount agreed 
upon. The rate of interest or amount of an- 
nuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high stand- 
ing of the trustees, Charles G. Bancroft, vice- 
president of the First National Bank of Boston, 
Charles E. Rogerson, president of the Boston 
Safe Deposit and Trust Company, and John R. 
Macomber, president of Harris, Forbes and 
Company, to whom are entrusted the care and 
management of our invested funds, are a guar- 
anty of the security of such an investment. 

Persons of comparatively small means may 
by this arrangement obtain a better income for 
life than could be had with equal safety by the 
usual methods of investment, while avoiding the 
risks and waste of a will contest, and ultimately 
promoting the cause of the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. Write for “Life Annuities,” a 
pamphlet which will be sent free. 


TO OUR FRIENDS 


In making your will, kindly bear in mind that 
the corporate title of our Society is ““The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals’’; that it is the second incorporated 
(March, 1868) Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals in the country, and that it has 
no connection with any other Society of a similar 
character. 

Any bequest especially intended for the bene- 
fit of the Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
should, nevertheless, be made to The Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals “for the use of the Hospital,” as the 
Hospital is not incorporated but is the property 
of that Society and is conducted by it. 


FORM OF BEQUEST 


I do hereby give, devise and bequeath to The 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals (or, to The American Hu- 
mane Education Society), incorporated by spe- 
cial Act of the Legislature of Massachusetts, the 
dollars (or, if other property, describe the 
property). 
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